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SOLSTICE 
By William Dickey 


The pane of the window glitters in this cold. 
A hill, in the hazy cloud of afternoon, 
Answers, behind the houses opposite, 

My own fixed place, the table where I sit, 
Says, you will have to think of dying soon. 


The clock says, years are told, and years are told. 


It is a long way from me, even so, 


And when this Christmas swings its shin’ ng toys 


Through the harsh reach of concentrated air, 
I can be glad to have my enemy there, 
Taking me by the throat, saying rejoice 
For every minute that you have to go. 


What is new in this Christmas, the month of my birth, 
And the year when Dante stood and looked both ways? 
The wolf at the door as always, eating time, 

The eyes of goat and leopard gold with crime. 

The clock grins on the mantel, muttering days, 

And winter asks for all I know on earth. 


The little world has cold unlike the great. 

When my body leaves your body it has loved, 
The nexus of two universes parts, 

And a stone sleep inhibits both our hearts. 

What in the summer of morning stood and moved, 
Quiets, confesses, and is celibate. 


That stone grace, and the long sleep in the grave— 
This fear of death sings what the winter sings: 
Tomorrow is a gap, a missing word. 

Night, and the chatter of a departing bird, 





The last to take the south into his wings, 
Says there is not much I can hope to save. 


On the blank page the figure is and stands 

That is a man in the middle of his world, 

Drawing his picture in the limit given, 

With swift breath carolling his need of haven, 

His need to love the friends with whom he quarreled, 
Need to respect the compass of his hands. 


In this blank winter, then, I am a man, 

Being thirty, looking both ways, watching out 

For the pile of trivial toys [ have amassed, 

For the Christmases that were bitter, and are past, 


For the years that brought me to this sole redoubt, 
That told me, do it... if you think you can. 


What presents will the body give the mind, 

Under this tree that is time’s avatar, 

That clocks the year again, when it has come, 
With the childish pleasure of those deaf and dumb 
To the encroachment of the calendar? 

What gifts will my wise body leave behind? 


That to go forth in summer is the song, 
Once known, that will not stop its echoing, 
To touch the face desired, even to desire, 
Compose some music in the body’s fire, 

Is not the easiest or most paltry thing, 
Nor one in which I am likely to be wrong. 


That there is in a single note of speech 

A gratitude in which time has no part, 

Of the moment only when the note is heard, 
Private, complex, remembered afterward 
As if it were the summer of the heart, 

As if we spoke together, each to each. 





That in the moment there is news of worth 
That will not grey for all that death is there. 
The long cat stalking speechless on my bed 
Walks with the blank face of the newly dead. 
I will not care, I will not learn to care 

About that lesson till I am in earth. 


The learning of this body stops before 
The winter sepulchre, will not go in. 
What if within is risen or is not? 

I will be blind to that religious rot, 

I will be blind to what is not my kin, 
My kind, not what I am living for. 


The birth implies the crucifixion, 


Because time treads, a leopard, at our heels, 


Behaving, heeling, till the time is right — 
I will not think about that fall of night, 

I will believe in what my body feels, 

I will believe in what my hands have done. 


My hands, that raise this tree within our room, 
And put the delicate baubles into place 

The angels mute, the wise men chipped and small. 
No, the indignant Herod is not all. 

Decrees go forth to different kinds of space, 

Of which we call the easiest for us home. 


On the hill, then, that lone tree takes the night, 
And winter asks me what my time has given. 

I was born in winter, and it knows my mind, 

How to ask cruelly, what of humankind? 

What wars, what mutilations, what uneven 

Shares of the famine store, what filth, what blight? 


At Christmas, when the Christmas stockings hold 
The importunate faces of a year of acts, 

All time delights to call us to account. 

Within the birth is death, and we must count 





Our terrors as we count our artifacts, 
Small memoranda in the increasing cold. 


The light dies on the hill, and I will die, 

Not good, not blessed, partially aware, 

Small, but within my smallness, having tried, 
Like the other men before me who have died 
And found no home but dust, and have lain there 
In meaninglessness, where all of us will lie. 
The winter sun sinks to its polar low. 

The hillside sinks from meaning into sleep, 
And I from you, into my own again. 

We have had the moment. There has been a moment when 
We knew the kind of Christmases to keep. 

I wish I had known it thirty years ago. 


But time is insolent, and death is steep, 

High, overhanging, and I do not know 

Any defiance vast enough to win. 

Winter is night. Night knocks, and night comes in, 
Saying, the time is final, time to go. 

Will you sleep with me when I come to sleep? 


TO A JAPANESE POET 


By Lucien Stryk 


You stood frozen there, 

One hand gripping my arm, 
In the other your lunchbasket, 
And when I turned 

To look into your face, 

It was like witnessing a birth. 


When the poem came, 
Your fingers loosened and you 





Spoke the dozen words as if 

Directing one who'd 

Lost his way upon 

A mountain path, the night descending. 


Finally we went to join 


The others, but you were not the same. 


All that brilliant autumn day 
You avoided me 
As if Pd surprised you 


In some intimacy, as if my being 


Near had suddenly 

Cut us off. Later. when I mentioned 
A hurt no memory of scarlet leaves 
Could ease, you laughed 

And said, “Why should you 


Have felt badly? We had an enjoyable outing.” 


THE BEACHCOMBER 


Beyond the patchwork bobbing of her back 
The nineteen peaks of Sado float 
In violet mist. Below. the “Exiles’ Route” 


Is taut with sail and net. Across 
The humps of sand that blot the sea, 
The pinetrees hold the beaten shore, 


And just as she is wasted by a cold 
Necessity, the iced Siberian wind 
Has bent and shriveled to their salty core. 


She dreams a raft of treasure to her reach: 
\ silky foam will wash ten lacquered bowls 
Like frozen blossoms to the beach, 





And she will pluck them with a girlish hand 
Now as the sunset, like a vulgar fan, 
Spreads slowly on the exiled peaks, 

She scoops and hurls a pebble at the waves. 


But nothing happens. From those crystal founts 
The frail and scattered richness never breaks. 


A STUDY OF COLOR IN BOSTON 


By R. S. Patton 


Between Sitwell and Stevens 
Gaius Valerius Catullus. 


The arrangement of poets is accidental, 
a symmetry not historical 
but a matter of minds looking for itself. 


The arrangement of poets is merely 
the disposition a hand makes 
of books on a bookshelf. 


Everyone has thought of the wind 

as a kind of a mind: 

I saw it blowing the yellow sun 

into the geraniums this morning. 

My eye made a mixture of sun and scarlet. 


Verona is a hill between London and Hartford 
olive is a tree between hawthorne and elm. 
The pelargonium is orange. 





CAVENDISH COUNTRY 


By Jack Matthews 


Cavendish slowly mixed a smudge of blue into the yellow, 
forming a bilious green on the palette. Ahead of him, sitting in a 
rowboat on the creek, was that damned fellow Parch, thinking up 
adjectives. 

He paused for a moment, closing his eyes to let the excess 
light drain out, hoping with the intense, exorcistic belief of a child, 
that Parch would be gone when he opened them. But no; there was 
Parch, the white T shirt wrapped massively around his head, his 
sunglasses making his eyes appear cavernous and blind and his 
fishing pole going steadily up and down in the blazing sun of noon. 

Thinking up adjectives! Cavendish spat and even that was 
unsuccessful, a sticky string of spittle clinging to his dry lower lip. 
He wiped it off with his bare lower arm and looked once again at 
his palette and then at the canvas. He thought of the rough notes 
Parch had read to him. 

Cavendish is a vast mountain of a man; slow, methodical, with 
deep-set eyes. One immediately senses that he is a dedicated 
being . . . dedicated to life. His appetite for foud, as well as for 
work, is enormous. He eats a half dozen eggs for breakfast, drinks 
red wine by the jug and paints as many as five canvases a week. 
Everything about the man is appetitive . . . his hunger to create *s 
the greatest of these and it shows forth in the singular power and 
intensity of his canvases, many of which are paintings of scenes 
near “his own” stretch of the Logan River. 

And then that ridiculous sentence, which had made Cavendish 
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feel like crawling under a chair: 

When I first turned down the winding dirt road that leads to 
his house, I said to myself: ‘This is Cavendish country.’ 

And he had read it aloud to him just this morning at break- 
fast, right in front of Paula who had been dishing out a trio of fried 
eggs onto his plate. 

And on top of such a hangover! Dedication to work, indeed! 
Parch had insisted in some way too subtle for Cavendish’s current 
perception that the great painter force his way out of a cloudy 
hangover, into the sun, and paint, paint, paint. Parch, the little 
egotist, or Pygmalion, was fishing out in the damned rowboat. 
thinking up more adjectives. Adjectives had always irritated Cav- 
endish, who felt that life was much more complicated than it had 
any need of being without people slopping up their conversation 
with adjectives loaded with “value judgments.” subjectivities, ete.. 
etc. Cavendish believed that one had to understand that things are 
simply what they are; neither more nor less. 

Or, as Parch had read to him: 

Cavendish, like so many truly creative men, is essentially non- 
verbal. When he speaks, he frequently holds his hand up to his 
mouth as if excusing a slight belch. His manner is definitely apol- 
ogetic. Talk is simply not his metier. But, if his words are few, 
they are occasionally explosive and sprinkled with jewel-like 
curses and obscenities that would do a sailor proud and make a 
truck driver blush with envy. 

Now, that was the last straw! 


Cavendish kept looking through his eyebrows at the little ad- 
jective maker as he swirled a line into the water. He was wonder- 


ing if he might not sneak up to the house for a little nap, while 
Parch presumably occupied himself with verbal ecstasies. But, no, 
Cavendish had been recreated in the image Parch had given him 
and somehow he felt that he should sit out here in the sun, like a 
dull-witted ape (no dumber) and paint away with an obsessed—or 
was it “haunted”—look on his unshaven face. 

After all, he was Cavendish himself in the very middle of 
Cavendish country. 

He threw paint half-heartedly on to the canvas, dreading the 
moment when Parch would come ashore and peer around to see 
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what he had done, taking it all in with the swiftness of his little 
press agent’s soul .. . hungering for Cavendish to supply him with 
a quotable line. Something like: “I’ve got a headache and I’m try- 
ing to get nature to empathize with me.” 

That would knock him back a step or two. 

Or: “You might say that I’m trying to paint a cardiograph of 
that scene before me... a diagram of its pulsations . . . the sys- 
tolic forces pounding in those trees!” 

He could imagine the look of slightly awry zeal creep into 
Parch’s face while he reached for his spiral notebook and licked 
the tip of his ball point pen as if it were a pencil. 

And the idea of a pencil reminded him of a schoolboy phrase 
in German: 

“Wie Man sagt pencil auf Deutsch?” 

While he paints, Parch might write (if he didn’t know the 
language), he mutters words in German and squints all about him 
at a world people with wonders. 

No, that was too risky. If Parch knew German, he might sense 
the fraud and if he didn’t he’d want to know what in the hell Cav- 
endish was talking about and then what would this vast mountain 
of a man say, brush poised before his canvas? Besides, Parch had 
already correctly written that Cavendish was of “sturdy Scotch 


Irish stock” and that he was almost entirely self taught. So why 


confuse the whole thing? Cavendish knew that some colors just 
don’t mix and he had to admit grudgingly that Parch was no fool, 
merely something of a screwball (there was a difference) who had 
somehow gone nutty over Cavendish’s paintings. Or maybe he was 
that way about everything. 

Cavendish brooded about this and skeptically applied a 
clump of ultramarine blue to a tree trunk. He turned it around 
messily with his brush, studying it for its possibilities in spite of 
himself, in spite of his headache and the observing figure of Parch 
sitting in the rowboat. 

The worst part of it all, he finally admitted, was that there 
was something elusively true about everything Parch had said. 
Furthermore, Cavendish was simply, dangerously close to liking 
the unreal, heroic Cavendish that Parch was creating. It was some- 
thing that he might have dreamed of becoming as a boy of 
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eighteen. And yet, it was too ideal to be completely true and was 
this why Cavendish was so sensitive? This impossible Cavendish 
goaded him into trying to act in new ways... it subtly intrigued 
him and made him want to pose. The artist at work. Cavendish 
at his easel. A view of Cavendish country. 

Yes, he had even seen Parch carefully taking pictures of the 
house, the scene of the river they got through the “two cottonwoods 
that lean their heads together conspiratorially” (Parch’s descrip- 
tion, naturally), the wooded hill rising behind them . . . as if even 
these things had been somehow altered by belonging to Cavendish 
country. The artist metamorphoses nature . . . or something like 
that. 

Without his realizing it, the sun had crept onto his canvas and 
now it glared like a sterling silver tray, making Cavendish grab 
his eyes. His head felt enlarged and fiercely alive with pain. He 
dragged the canvas back into the receding shade of the tree and 
rubbed his eves with thumb and finger. 

“T hope he parches out there in the sun,” Cavendish muttered 
to himself, taking no pleasure in the obvious pun. He reached 
down and picked up the milk bottle half full of red wine mixed 
with water and took a long swallow. If Parch hadn’t been there last 
night to observe him committing himself to red wine, as it were, 
the bottle would have been filled with pure cold spring water. 

But, on second thought, perhaps it was better to have a hair of 
the dog. 

The wine seemed to fill his head and roll back and forth like 
the shifting cargo of a ship. It settled behind his ears, somewhere, 
and flushed his whole sweating body with heat. 

Self-consciously, Cavendish removed his shirt and drew in a 
deep breath. Self-consciously, because Parch was watching him 
the way a venomous spider watches a large, ungainly moth about 
to do something interesting. and of immense importance, at the 
periphery of its web. 

“Oh, damn the son of a bitch!’ Cavendish muttered, feeling 
the hairs of his chest curl with the light breezes moving under the 
tree. 


For a while he sat absolutely numb with heat, feeling that 
somebody incredibly evil had mashed up a half pint of dead grass- 
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hoppers and stuffed them into his mouth while he was sleeping. 

Cavendish reaches an impasse and sits thoughtful before 
some prodigious technical problem that confronts him on the can- 
vas ...atype of problem that most painters, in their Lilliputian 
perfections, have no conception of. 

Oh, Jesus! Technical problem! 

Suddenly, the whole scene went black before Cavendish’s eyes 
and he lay back in the grass, ribbed with the hard surface roots of 


the sycamore he was under. The hard, palpable qualities of the 


roots gave him a kind of satisfaction and Cavendish wondered for 
a moment if he might not be a masochist . . . and if that wasn’t the 
real reason he had consented to Parch’s coming here to visit him 
while he did his article on his work. 

His work. 

He sat up and faced his canvas as a man faces his judge. Be- 
hind the canvas, he could see Parch slowly rowing toward the 
shore, but he pretended not to notice. He got the impression that 
Parch was dropping the oars after every other pull to wave at him. 

Immense absorption in his work. Jovian concentration. 

“Hello!” Parch was calling. 

“Hello, I didn’t catch anything!” 

He didn’t even give me a chance to ask, Cavendish thought, 
knowing perversely (as Parch undoubtedly did by now) that Cav- 
endish wouldn’t have asked anyway. 

Cavendish lifted his open hand and let it fall. He didn’t know 
what to say, so he frowned at the canvas and stuck the handle of 
his brush pugnaciously in his mouth. 

Parch put on the vast T shirt Cavendish had lent him and 
walked up, turning his body with each step and swinging each foot 
directly in front of the other as if he were purposely walking a 
straight line. The neck of the sagging T shirt was so stretched that 
one collarbone stood out, a red and blistered knob. 

“Can you explain to me what kind of problein it is you have?” 
Parch asked, sitting down on the Indian blanket cross-legged. He 
studied the canvas intently and then swung his head toward Caven- 
dish. 

“T could tell you were in difficulty. I was watching you.” 

Cavendish managed to nod. 
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“I mean, is it compositional? I mean, you haven’t come to 
terms with your colors yet, have you? Therefore, it’s composi- 
tional isn’t it?” 

“I suppose so,” Cavendish said, closing his eyes on Caven- 
dish country and scratching gnats off his shoulders. 

Parch lighted the cigarette and exhaled slowly, letting his eyes 
rove all around at the landscape. 

At that moment, Paula came walking down the path with a 
picnic basket. She was wearing a bathing suit under one of Caven- 
dish’s white shirts. The sleeves of the shirt were rolled into huge 
donuts above her elbows, revealing her thin brown arms. 

Cavendish sighed with relief and reached into the picnic bas- 
ket for cheeseburgers and the coffee thermos. He bent the cheese- 
burgers back at the neck and joyously tore them apart with his 
teeth. Appetitive. Paul had fried the hamburg with worcester- 
shire sauce, smothered with onions, fresh tomato, covered with cool 
strips of Muenster cheese, then Dijon or possibly Dusseldorfer 
mustard. ... 

Parch and Paula (both wearing Cavendish’s 2normous shirts) 
were talking. The adjective man had given her a cigarette and she 
was leaning back on one elbow with her legs crossed. The smoke 
filtered out into the sunlight in crazy designs. She looked momen- 
tarily absorbed as she stared at the unaware Parch. Curious. 

Cavendish attacked the red wine in his milk bottle again and 


said to himself encouragingly that he hadn’t had such a bad hang- 


over after all... he had just been hungry. 

“You talk about him being a dedicated artist and all that,” 
Paula was saying with a lurch toward animation, “‘but I’d say he 
was really a selfish man.” 

Cavendish pricked up his ears at that and stopped chewing. 
He turned and glared at Paula and then at Parch. Paula wasn’t a 
bad looking woman and here all Parch could do was to talk about 
his pictures with her. And yet Paula did not seem bored. She still 
watched him with her praying mantis look, only with Paula it 
would be a preying maness, stout warrior that she was. Talk about 
appetitive! But was it all appearance with her? Was it just her 
morose, bellicose, broody, bitchy, uncertain moods, her fixed looks 
upon things (as upon Parch at this moment, as he babbled inno- 
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cently about the great man, Cavendish), her periodic pacing about 


the woods, like an obsessed animal who can’t find the exact limits 
of its cage? 

And Parch, pitching headlong into his subject, so totally im- 
mersed in the unreality of Cavendish, was almost too big a fool to 
be real. If one could have gotten him in a moment when he wasn't 
particularly interested in anything, Parch might have seemed a 
reasonable human being. Cavendish tried to imagine him disinter- 
ested, even blasé, and failed. Nil admirari was not for Parch. It 
was not his cup of tea. 

Parch had been launched on a discussion of selfishness and 
the artist. The idea seemed to be that selfishness was a prerequisite 
for creativity, but that when it served such an end, it really ceased 
to be selfishness. 

Paula chain-smoked, listened and scratched herself leisurely. 
Cavendish ate, sighed, squirmed and growled, trying charitably to 
cover up with a clearing of his throat what Parch had not noticed 
in the first place. 

Paula took off her shirt, spread her knees comfortably apart 
and fanned her perspiring legs with a woman’s magazine. Parch 
glanced, then continued talking. Was he a eunuch? Or perhaps 
a gentleman? Or even a dedicated critic, as he, Cavendish, was a 
dedicated artist? 

Dedicated to what? Cavendish asked himself. Each picture 
was different. Therefore, the painting was different. Sometimes, 
Cavendish got the idea that he had never painted before and he 
stood before his canvas dumb with misery and confusion, a child 
confronted by the unattainable. Why? Why? 

“You don’t paint when you ask why!” Cavendish muttered. 

“What was that?” Parch asked, leaning over so that Caven- 
dish could feel him breathing on his shoulder. 

“T said, “You don’t paint when you ask why’.” Cavendish 
shouted. Paula stared at him with disgust and embarrassment and 
he supposed he’d have to explain and make up to her later on. 

“That’s fascinating!”” Parch said, punching the end of his ball 
point. “That is absolutely fascinating!” 

Cavendish chewed meditatively and felt that really, honestly, 
it wasn’t too bad. He just hoped that Parch didn’t type him as a 
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kind of pre-rational artist. Cavendish hated adjectives all right, 
but he had learned a few things about mankind in his forty seven 
years. There were books above the mantel and he had been secret- 
ly gratified to see that Parch had taken down their names right 
away after first entering the house. 

‘That doesn’t mean he’s always hard to get along with,” 
Paula said. “Only sometimes I guess you could say that the 
trouble is he’s happy and smug. Nobody can hurt him.” She held 
her mouth as if she were about to whistle an impudent little tune 
and stared cooly at Cavendish, who was already chewing on his 
third cheeseburger. 

“What?” Parch asked. 

“T mean about his being selfish,” Paula said. 

“Yes?” Parch prompted. 

But Paula was in a brooding mood all of a sudden. She drew 
on her cigarette with her eyes far-away and scratched a mosquito 
bite on her thigh. Parch subsided contentedly and sipped coffee. 

Cavendish drank the remaining wine in the bottle and belched. 
Then he filled a plastic cup with coffee. He was staring disconso- 
lately at the beginning of his painting. It was miserable, but he was 
as superstitiously afraid of throwing it away as if it had been 
a fragment of himself. (He wouldn’t let Parch discover that!). 

“Tell me,” Parch said. “Do you look upon yourself as a ren- 
egade of modern art? I mean, living out here in the country all 
alone .. . living the life of an anchorite, you might say ... a kind 
of trappist monk. . . .” 

Cavendish stopped chewing his last cheeseburger long enough 
to contemplate the question. He licked mustard off his index finger 
and smacked his lips. Two crows dropped as gracefully as dancers 
off the dead limb of a high elm on the bank across the river and 
coasted gently down the air. 

“Do you think it would be wrong to say that in the very best 
sense you are still a child and you do what you like best to do... 
perhaps what you have to do?” 

Cavendish stood up uncertainly. The ground tilted before 
him and he thought for a moment that he might topple into the 
river. Somewhere, a woodpecker was hammering on an empty 
limb. 
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“Why don’t you go straight to hell?” Cavendish muttered. 
“You bastard! Just what the hell’s the matter with you anyway?” 
He turned and ambled up the path, blinded by the sun. 

‘Does he often get this way?” he heard Parch ask Paula as he 
left. 

““He’s awful damned independent,” Paula said in a too-loud 
voice. 


For awhile he napped on the bedspread and then he awoke 
hearing birds chirping. The shadows lay on the ground in long 
chocolate bars of darkness and the cool of evening had begun to 


rise from the earth. 

“Paula!” Cavendish yelled. 

Silence. 

Was she still out somewhere with that damned fellow? He 
moved about the house, blinking and feeling his way suspiciously. 
He felt saturated with heat so he pumped himself a tin cup of water 
and drank it with his unfocusing eyes on the trees in back. 

“Paula!” 

When he went back into the front room, Cavendish saw the 
note on the table. 

“What's this?” he asked aloud, unconse — mimicking all 
the Santa Clauses he had ever heard. (“‘Ho, ho!” 

The note was scribbled paws in saa and it was in 
Paula’s writing: 

We've been drinking wine and I suppose it’s silly 

but we’re going off together for a while. | suppose the 

reason is that you’re too damned independent. I’ve never 

been able to understand why you need me in the first 

place, outside of the obvious value any woman would 

have for you. I don’t know whether William will ever 

get over the loss of writing the story on you or not. He 

really thinks you’re a great artist. I wouldn’t know. 

Paula 

William. Parch had a first name after all. Cavendish picked 
up his pipe and filled it absently, looking out at the screen porch 
and the cottonwoods beyond. The tobacco was a fantastically aro- 
matic blend that had always made women (not Paula) say cozily 
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that they liked for him to smoke a pipe. He lighted it and tossed 
the match to the floor. 

There seemed to be ravellings in his eyelashes and he was 
blinking rapidly. 

Cavendish, alone and brooding. An exile. A solitary artist 
devoted to his work. 

No more of Paula’s cheeseburgers and coffee. No more of her 
rich soups, giving off odors of rosemary and pea, potato and 
pepper. 

“Oh, Jesus!”” Cavendish whispered. 

He wondered how long it would be until he got hungry. 

He went back to bed brooding upon the fact that now he was a 
man with neither a woman nor a critic. 


Well, it had been impossible anyway. No man can live under 
the eyes of a devoted admirer and critic. There is too much strain. 
His minor explosion against Parch by the river bank had been 
nothing compared to what was building up inside of him. Parch 
had insisted upon studying him as if he were a character in a book 
...as if every act were dramatically valuable and contributed to 
the total meaning of his personality. Parch had not allowed for 


non sequiturs, contradictions, confusion or irrelevancies. If Caven- 
dish sneezed, Parch would see in it an artist tormented by physical 
ills in his pursuit for spirit. (Isn’t that what all artists really seek? 
A Parchian question! ) 

And, oh the disgrace of it, Cavendish had not really objected! 
He had subtly lent himself and even his temper could have been, in 
the last analysis, temperament. 

How he had struggled against the tempter! For Parch was 
acid to the innocence in Cavendish. And the Parch in Cavendish 
dried up all growth, yellowed and hardened all greenness. 

And poor, blind, miserable, impossible, bitter, lovable Paula 
had left him because she felt he was too cock-sure! A woman had 
to fit herself into a man’s vacancies, had to snuggle into his lacks, 
to feel at home. And if he were complete, why there was no room 
for her. 

Poor, obtuse Paula. Weren’t women supposed to sense these 
things? Even the dim-witted ones, Cavendish had thought, could 
divine the unacknowledged empty space in a man that only a 
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woman could fill. 

“T’ll have to talk to her,” Cavendish said. “Ill have to de- 
scribe the situation to her, just as the adjective man apparently 
did.” 

And then he realized that it was just possible that never would 
he see Paula again. 

The word “never” sent a child-like panic to his heart and he 
cleared his throat loud in his darkened room, to set up echoes of 
noise and activity. Inactivity, silence (yes, even non-Parchian 
silence) was really the enemy. 

With this understanding, Cavendish closed his eyes and 
strained for sleep. 

But in fifteen minutes he was up and about, muttering fiercely 
and searching for antacid mints. Then he saw a dusty gallon jug 
in the corner of the kitchen, sitting on a pile of yellowing news- 
papers, and he picked it up. He sniffed it and discovered that it 
was red wine, which—Parch had discovered—he drank in enorm- 
ous quantities. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit. 

That was a lie. Parch had fit him and given him fits and even 
burned up the fit into tiny black strings of bacon. And Paula, in 
quite contrary ways, had fit him. 

Oh, how he longed for the proper adjectives! Lovely Paula, 
devoted Parch, haunting Cavendish country, lonely brooding Cav- 
endish, wrestling with some Olympian technical problem, in the 
dark, damp night, with the dismal lonely, lovely sounds of the river 
haunting his sensitive ears, while the unravelled throbbing of the 
busy tree toads and katydids clutter the rich, sagging minutes with 
an immense confusion of jibbering sound. .. . 

Cavendish drank. Tears came to his eyes when he thought of 
Paula. She couldn't really take care of herself. Poor child! Sup- 
pose they married. Paula Parch. And what about poor Parch, 
itself? Himself? How could he live without a Cavendish country? 

They needed him, poor children, and they didn’t know it. 

“And I need them!” Cavendish said devoutly, shaking his 
head back and forth. “Especially Paula,” he added gravely. 

He got up and turned on the radio to drive the crafty silence 
slinking and lighted his pipe. There was dance music. He sipped 
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at the wine and felt the guys of his mind sigh and fall loosely into 
coils on the deck, although whatever was supposed to be erect, 
stayed erect and Cavendish was behaving with great dignity inside 
himself. 

“The great thing,” he finally said aloud, “is to keep on living 
even after you find out life is impossible.” 

Oh, if Parch could have heard that one! 

A light bloomed outside. It glided along the dark leaves of 
the trees and jumped along the porch, momentarily flashing in 
Cavendish’s eyes. 

Cavendish arose and walked to the doorway, holding his pipe. 

It was Parch’s car. 

He came onto the porch first, standing straight and solemn. 

Cavendish expected him to say: “We’ve come for Paula’s 
clothes.” 

If he only didn’t have to see her! 

But instead, Parch swallowed and his eyes looked like two 
oysters afloat in skim milk. “We’ve been exceedingly foolish,” he 
said. “It was the red wine.’ 

Then Paula appeared, still wearing her bathing suit. Her eyes 
did not seem to have parallax, her hair was ruffled. 


“It was him who talked me into coming back,” she said defi- 
antly. “And it was my idea to go in the first place.” 
“You don’t have to come back,” Cavendish said. 


She studied him for a moment, her face high and her mouth 
twisted to the side. 

“Oh, Jesus, get the hell out of here!” Cavendish roared. “And 
leave me alone.” 

Paula’s face seemed to wobble and she held both of her hands 
up, cupping her jaw. Parch blinked rapidly. 

“I don’t ever want to see you again,” Cavendish muttered. 

Parch was trying to light a cigarette. Cavendish could hear 
him breathing. 

‘“‘Whatsa matter, can’t you take a joke?” Paula said. 

“You mean you didn’t mean to leave?” Cavendish asked. 

“I didn’t say that. It was just a joke on everybody. I can take 
it. Even William can take it.” She leered at him drunkenly. 
“Whatsa matter, can’t you take it?” 
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Cavendish sucked on his pipe, alarmed for her sanity, his 
sanity, the whole topsy-turvy organization of the world, even Cav- 
endish country. 

“I’m as unspoiled as when I left, if that’s what’s worrying 
you,” Paula said. “I don’t know why I wrote that silly note. I guess 
I was just fed up with you sloppin’ around painting all the time 
and us living up here like a couple of hillbillies. William wears a 
tie. D’you notice? And he’s got a nice car. I felt like a ride.” 

She walked saucily past Cavendish and sat down in a wicker 
chair, throwing one leg over the edge, her foot bouncing daintily 
with her pulse, her face shiny, red and arrogant, her eyes slightly 
unfocused but wildly bold. “Ill never apologize to anybody for 
anything,” she had once told Cavendish. And she had meant it. 
Cavendish had never once heard her say, “Excuse me.” 

Parch sat down too, saying: “I’m damned sorry, Cavendish 
old man; it was a ridiculous thing to do. I don’t know what came 
over us. Perhaps it was that red wine. I still feel woozy.” 

He was quiet a moment and then he said: “What a ride! I still 
feel woozy.” 

“So do I,” Cavendish said. “Never mind. Everything in life 
is all screwed up.” In his mind, he cleared his throat (hating him- 


self), and then he said out loud: “The great thing is to keep on liv- 
ing even after you find out that life is impossible.” 

Parch slowly nodded with an abstract look on his face but the 
damned fool apparently didn’t even think of reaching for his ball 
point pen. 





IRIS 


By William Carlos Williams 


a burst of iris so that 
come down for 
breakfast 


we searched through the 
rooms for 


that 


sweetest odor and at 
first could not 


find its 


source then a blue as 
of the sea 
struck 


startling us from among 
those trumpeting 
petals 





A DEATH IN WINTER 
By Jascha Kessler 


In memory of my father-in-law. 
1 


The stones are cold. 
Our feckless suet 
hangs unpecked. 


What is death? says the setting moon. 
Philip fell down, poor Philip. 

His family fluff closer 

in the frosted eaves. 

Sparrows’ winter. 


Far south, gators gobble migrants. 
Here in north earth 

the naked elms, like stoic girls, 
and oak men stand, 

waiting for leaves. 

They know something 

comes of nothing, 

springs from winter. 


In spring some will scant your coming, o sun, 
some are gone, the rest older by one dark year. 


2 


Because we cannot be indifferent, 
because our cares are all we know, 
the cold sky’s signs, and earth’s, 

seem to figure our chronical cares. 


Yet that moon, that redeless moon, 
is it cerement or bridal she wears? 





Joy gowned debutante, harridan death dressed, 
royal girl, matron, crone, 

no one could care less why we watch 

or what makes our seasons graves: 


she sets ignorant of what she seems, 
our moon’s possessed by gravity alone. 


3 


The mythy mind 
weeps all winter 
in its painted den: 


Father Sun has gone away 
never to return, 
Mother Moon is cold. 


This is the miserable, orthodox beast 
penned in pains, his human fears, 

to whom the dead seem angry: 

his fears are not ours, though his life is. 


Our fathers, who went under the walking stones, 


have crumbled to names and years, bones no longer; 
their winter sons embrace their winter daughters, 
naked thinking naked life. 


Our fathers smile on us 

who are making men in their own image, 
who walk as they will, without ritual: 

it is simpler than a wish, and stronger. 


4 


Death is not the moon, not the winter. 
Though we come chained like grass 

of all things we know death least; 

flesh strives to flesh in flesh thoughts only. 





Man is perennially sexed 

and these solstice nights 

show goatish disposition, 

their sheets no less crumpled 
in the haggard dawns 

when violet light 

glooms from snow fields 

than sheets of the spring’s ram. 


We know the sun will come again, 
that morning is fatal 
but any mourning of death is not. 


Dead fathers, buried fathers, 
as you, we keep no seasons, 
your lust, your love, is ours; 
there is but one community: 
you are of the living 

or you are not at all. 


5 


Something comes of nothing: 
we who are love, who grapple this being, 
this waking, to our hearts. 


We owe no tithes for what we are, 
yet we will give praise: 


spring sons embracing spring daughters. 


The sun will marshal us in March, 
our fathers’ names and years 
forever like breath in our mouths, 


and when he surveys us 
we will say, young as fathers, 
Good morning, we’re all still here! 





REVIVAL 


By Judson Jerome 


Sermons from Science! Reverend Moon, a man 
from Moody Bible Institute, began 

in Houston to convince us of his view: 

the Bible, word by word, was scientific. 

A world not good nor beautiful. but true, 

the myth all tucked away, the soul aloof 

from mysteries reduced to certain proof, 

for agitated youth, a soporific. 


His stage was full of beakers, tubes and wires. 

He could prove anything with a slide or movie. 
He prayed demonstrably; his hymns were groovy. 
He handled all the elemental fires 

and in a week did most of Genesis. 

He could extrapolate a wife for Cain, 

explain what Noah didn’t know (for he 

founded the Flood on sound geology). 

His sparks jumped gaps, chemicals made a hiss, 
and time-lapse films showed vines grope toward the light. 
His climax was to stand on a coil one night, 

a million volts spurting from his finger tips. 


My sins poured forth from adolescent lips. 

I cried, I cried, for fear I would not be saved— 
but nothing came inside except the fear. 

Even my yearning for goodness was depraved: 
I finally lied to be saved with the rest, 
claiming I felt the spirit in my breast 

and that I heard a Voice I could not hear. 

I wrestled with the worm beneath my skin, 
then, worm and all, I joined. They let me in. 
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I did not stay revived. The flesh is weak. 

My Youth Group, so impassioned, throbbed out of church 
in spiritual adventure. Mostly my search 

was one of kissing every other cheek. 

We listened to the sermons with our legs 

crossed tight and sang our hymns like troubadours. 

Oh, Halleluja! How emotion begs 

for any outlet, turn it out-of-doors. 


Science, meanwhile, bequeathed the true to faith 
and took up beauty and goodness. So did I. 

Our times are cool—and Reverend Moon may boil 
with certainty and passion, like a wraith 

with fiery fingers on his surging coil, 

but he looks foolish. I can verify 

neither my friendly worm nor my damnation. 


One can be burned by mere spark-gap salvation. 


Electrons are uncertain; so am I. 

For any act I know not any cure; 

more facts, above all, make me more unsure, 
and though they would forgive me, I will not 
permit my sins—my self—to be forgot. 


ABOVE THE GARBAGE DUMP 


A sick age—or a bad one? Look across 

the weaving river and the valley there, 

beyond that string of trees. See smoke? The air 
is dingy: that’s the garbage dump. They toss 
the waste of the city there and burn it. Do 

we say disease or evil clouds our view? 


Or turn. Study my eyes, asking for you 

(though law says Thou Shalt Not.) On this 

dry grass, sun-warmed, on this lone hill, so open 
under a kindly sky, what laws apply? 

Say we are misbegot—but natural, 

and needing, needing. Glandular be our kiss! 





Oh, refuse of the city are we, you 

and I, ourselves the very thing we hate: 

the fouling of the air, the spoil of the valley. 

We think of garbage burning as we dally. 

Are we not judge and jury in our world, 

our crest of country browned with Autumn? Are 


we not free, for God’s sake? Surely we are right 
in loving on the way to nothing like 
mice drifting in a satellite. We bear 


pain, brevity and fear on this warm hill. 
May we not make the terms? No fun, so far 
from the city? So bored, no thrill? So full, no spill? 


Nature enshrouds us: upon your lips a leaf, 

your hair spread finely, now, you sleep in the sun. 
One button of your blouse is still undone. 

What sentry speaks as I would slink to slumber? 
Am I the guy caught waking by the wall 

to see life’s Trojan horse unloading Greeks? 

Let me pull the grass around me like a cover, 
accept my sleep, a hero and a lover, 

and shiver only once and then forget 

that permanent stain of air across the river. 


So say the age is sick. Of mind, of heart. 
The city voiding on the valley floor, 

the fuming heap, the carcass half-consumed, 
the crush of everything in the crush for more, 
our rub of bodies, mind on other things, 

our weapons futile, our defenses doomed, 

art of the ugly, rhetoric of the lie, 

goodness of a good laugh—or a good cry, 
our inarticulate search for a hipster’s kick — 
the sick are innocent, the innocent sick. 


Such talk! Poet, you are not doctor, no, 
nor priest. The age is doing fine, your moral 
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trouble in time of plenty comes from trying 
to keep down what you gobbled at the feast, 
your vision of a world about to go, 

from indignation: it is you who’s dying, 


I tell me. You, sweet sleeping anyone, 

are, too. Dying and bad, subject to sour 
delight, thrashing the snaky dream from your 
forest of night. Evil is will: if like 

that dump our age appears to us to be 

so “lubrique and adult’rate,” we are not mad 
to climb this hill and (wrongly) disengage. 
Guilt is our self, selflessness our death. 

I lean on flesh and wake you with my breath. 
Not need, when nature smolders, flames in me: 
I am unnatural and evil, wrong and free. 


ELEGY 


By Lawrence Donovan 


The small wind whispers 

Of a tall forest’s other time. 
Her eyes, now filled with leaves, 
Once worked his wooden love. 
Shake, O shake with sorrow 
The enormous dreaming trees, 
The veined departure. 
Perhaps he steps timidly now 
Among familiar silences. 
Shake, but shake 

As the wind shakes in sorrow 
A far country of leaves, 

The dissolving map of grief. 
Thick into a dark for him 

He walks the blown cathedral. 
Eyewild at footfall, 





Leaves whirl dreamily 

Up in the wind, whisper. 
Perhaps he moves in the time 
Of the tall forest, timid 

In trees, while the eyes 

Of leaves watch in the wind. 
Shake as the wind shakes. 
Love’s whisper is a perfect cry. 


PALE USHER 


Not even boated, his head shouted islands 
Although that noise did not disturb the children 
Playing there, with hoop, with hoop and stick 
Dreamily round the old man by the bay’s side 
Taking the sun. His head was burned to boats: 
Their thin sticks and looping sails 

Stirred the cup of bay into a sugar 

Of old man’s tea and thoughts. He stood like Ahab, 
His cane a peg, his ten trembling fingers 
Shaping dead forms, rolling antique hoops 
Out of the park, into the bay, to Spain: 

In midst of joy, what child discovers pain? 


The sun went down; no park would be its master 
Merely for hoops struck hard enough by boys 
To whirl a world away and perhaps tangle 
Up a dreamer in his brittle cane, 

That little girls might laugh, promised Spain 
By such heroics, and small heroes run 

All the wild way home, their hearts pounding 
At fearful fall of evening on their heads, 

And he walk, finally, tapping like the captain 
Down the cooling deck, past the hiding crew, 
To sit once more in the still, baffling room 
That Pip, mad boy, as mad as Ahab, knew. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 


By Robert Sward 


We observe ourselves, in the Howard 
Johnson mirror; 
the sun, reflected 
In the mirror; the sky, 
the sunset, 
All in a maze of chrome, 
stainless steel, 
Silver, real real real silver... 
Norman Rockwell sodas, 
sundaes, milk! 
PRICES, 
& the turnpike in the distance; 
Pretty pretty pretty turnpike, oh 
The clouds, the chocolate-colored clouds! 
The licorice, the mocha, the peach 
. away, 
and we lick our sunset—, 
Chocolate icecream, 
observing the 
Rich, yum—, dark—, enormous 
Kodachrome 
Transparency. Of chocolate. Mmm. 
We lick our chocolate. Sweet. Mmm, 
& with 
Its tongue, it licks us. Its little tongue; 


... littlke Howard Johnson tongue. 
We wet 


Our pants, & observe the sunset. Mmm. 


The lovely, tongueless, Howard Johnson 
Sunset. 

“We are a lovely couple,” 
Says my sister. —Or is she my wife? 





“Howard!” I ask Howard. But he does 
Not know. Oh dear! I ask my sister, 
“How long have we been married?” 
“Since Maine,” 
She says, “since the Maine turnpike.” 


“Incest?” 
“Well, not really. I mean, I’m all stuffed 
“With icecream, and you come into me 
é ° 99 66 ” 
In icecream.” “Ah,” I say; 


“but that’s messy!” 
“Well, perhaps, but it’s not incest. 
“And it is fun!” 
“Yes,” I say. I mean, 
Because I remember then. Only 
I do not understand. . . 
The sun sets. 
The mirror reflects us, and the night. 
It is dark, a dark, Howard Johnson night. 
A deep, chocolaty, turnpike— 
colored 
Nothing. No white lines, no yellow lines. 
“Why not?” 
I ask Howard. 
He sips Coke. 
Fizzy, Howard Johnson— 
death-colored 
Coke. 
AHHHHHHH! I scream. It looked at me! 


I wet my pants. 
My sister cries, O 
—It looked at her! 
Howard Johnson sips. 
Percy Faith is on the Juke Box, boom— 
Boom! BOOM!! He is sitting there, 
with drums. 





I mean with drums! 


they are yellow, white 
Like turnpike lines. That color! Help, HELP!! 
He is God—, black, fizzy, Coke-colored. . . . 
My sister wets her pants. I wet mine. 
The cash register has holes in it. 


There is money on the floor. Pennies, 


Yellow-yellow pennies; nickles, dimes, 
W hite, all of them white—quarters, half dollars, 
Turnpike-white! 

I kneel, my sister kneels. 
We begin kissing them. Smack smack smack. 
And they have tongues, little white tongues. . . 
Even the pennies. And they lick us, 
Mmm. It tickles! It feels good. My pants, 
I take off my pants. My sister, too. 
She takes off hers. 

Howard Johnson sips. 

He sips his Coke. 

Grins. 

And Percy grins. 
Me & my sister, we grin. 
“*T think,” 

I say to her, “I think they like us.” 
They nod. They like us! 

Icecream, yum-yum! 
We will stay! We will not go! No, no... 

WE WILL sTAyY! 





PANIC ROUND 


By John Logan 


Never there more than a half hour at a time, he leaves the bad 
bachelor home of the guard hut. No uniform yet, having only 
worked at the plant three nights. In fact knows he may not get one 
and does not care, for he works only the summer and goes back to 
college in the fall. The watchman’s heavy keys bag the pocket of 
his corduroy jacket. The leather covered time clock bangs and 
sways at his skinny hip. He carries a very long flashlight but does 
not turn it on. He starts the one o’clock round, the third of nine he 
will make, if he makes them all, if he stays awake, he doesn’t care. 
alone now in the huge plant since twelve o’clock. Walks slow, is 
very tired, not having yet learned to sleep in the late-June heat of 
day. Has only half-slept, with the help of pills, which he still 
feels, and much beer, which however makes him more hot, dream- 
ing a lot, hearing the play of kids and their high laughter, hearing 
the chatter of mothers and the sounds of the cars. There is one car 
in the plant lot, past the lamp, a long walk down the cindered, 
shadow-laced parking space. 

He thinks as he walks now that he does not know why he him- 
self does not drive, and he thinks of his father, dead, and of his 
father’s high, blue car in which he rode when he was a boy, outside 
of town, coming suddenly out of the hills in the bright fall or into 
new towns, him singing over the wheels, his eyes not heavy. 

His first key on the clock round is in the railroad shed and 
beyond the car in the lot, in which a man lies sleeping. 
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He feels in his pocket, walking through the dark, empty lot, 
the badly spelled note left by the earlier guard, named, not believ- 
ably, Irons, a tough likeable huge man who always talked of his 
young daughter’s bastard twins whom he and his wife were raising, 
or of the men in the plant he had known for the ten years he had 
been a guard, the cook who drank too much and who once seared 
some of his fingers in the french-fry basket; the drill operator who 
always gave everybody a hard time until he killed his brother-in- 
law with a shotgun blast that rocked him, Irons said, through the 
screen of the front porch. He had not been convicted, had become 
quiet, and never got huffy when he was asked like the other men to 
open up his lunch kit and show it on the way out of the plant. This 
had to be done at twelve when the heat-treat crew got off, and it was 
an uncomfortable part of the job. You never knew what you would 
see, and what if one had something in there he shouldn’t have. 
What would you be able to do about it? Better not to look. God, 
this being a cop. He moves into the light, gaining shape, a slight 
figure, limping a bit. Kneels by the post under the lamp, takes off 
his shoe and empties a cinder out of it. The blue mercury lamp 
flashes in his hair about the rims of his glasses. He goes again into 
the growing dark, approaching the car. 

“Visting Forman sleeping in car to save hotel,” the note said. 
Under it a second message. “Check generator after twelve. Be care- 
ful the points is off a little.” He had heard about the generator and 
trembled now. This round he would have to stop. At the first round 
he had not known which car contained the sleeping man, but at 
twelve the other cars were leaving and it proved to be the one 
farthest from the lamp post toward the railroad shed. It was a 


Nash. He had looked in it and had seen after his eyes adjusted to 


dark that the seats were changed into a bed and the man was there, 
lying on his side, dressed, no blanket over him. He was barely vis- 
ible in the blue light from the parking lot lamp. Had wondered 
what the man looked like, whether his face was old and calm, or 
young and anxious, or what; whether he slept peacefully; but 
dared not flash his light and had passed on. He thought the man 
was young. Something in the man’s shape had touched a memory 
and he had thought of him during the last hour, the figure coming 
into his mind when he dozed off resting on his round or in the 
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guard house. The noise of his steps seems to increase in the gravel 
crunch as he walks toward the car, and he goes more softly, and 
looks in again. The man has not changed position. But the moon 
has changed or his eyes see better in the dark this hour, or some- 
thing has happened, because he’s certain now the man’s hair is grey 
in the blue lamp. Who is it? A great tenderness grows in him unac- 
counted for as he stands there. He wishes it were himself he sees 
asleep, wishes so much that he too slept, or that the man who sleeps 
were waked, so that he is not alone again tonight. There is a drunk 
feeling in him from lack of rest and his hand moves on the handle 
of the door which begins to turn before he remembers what he’s 


doing and takes his hand away and walks on into the dark, disap- 


pearing completely into the huge shed. 

He trips a little over the raised door jamb. Inside, he is sud- 
denly dwarfed by a diesel engine lit by a bulb in the rafters. The 
ball of his foot forms hard on the rail as he steps on the further one 
to cross to the clock. These inside rails bother him. The door of the 
cross to the clock. These inside rails bother him. The door of the 
shed is closed on them and he is alone with the great single-eyed, 
squarefaced engine, in which everything is turned off. He opens 
the small door of the time-key, raises up the metal bar, inserts it in 
the opening of the leather clock and pushes on the key until he 
feels the click against his stomach. Moves back and the key flops, 
and he doesn’t slam the little door but goes on out into the yard 
and dark. The grass is tall beside the railroad track and wets the 
cuffs of his pants. He feels the damp above his sock on his right 
leg. His eyes pull to the lit sign on the top of the central building, 
“Gulliver Plant No. 3 Quality Farm Machinery.” 

There are two other large buildings, three stories, on either 
side of the long, lower central one. And there is a small concrete 
shack in his path toward the nearest of the three main buildings. It 
says DANGER in block letters over the door. The Power Generator 
is in there. He opens the door and goes in. The generator is run- 
ning and there is a high hum that fills up the room, mixing with a 
brilliant naked light that is sharpened by yellow paint on the rock 
walls. The first time he has had to turn off the generator. This job 
is usually done by the foreman of heat-treat, but he is off this night 
each week and then someone else has to do it. He is unsure and 
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afraid because Irons has told him the points are worn, whatever 


that means, and that it has scared some of the new guards. There 


are many dials and switches and a rheostat or some such thing. 
Shaking he begins to move with his bare hands what he hopes is 
the right switch. As the knife leaves the points, a blue are of fire 
strikes between it and them and he leaps back crashing his head 
and shoulders against the bright concrete wall, his arms spread out, 
in the sudden silence. The breath is gone out of him and he slumps. 
kicks at the switch weakly moving it further and hopes it is all 
right now and leaves the shack. After the yellow light the dark is 
cool, and he is glad for the grass and stars after the electric flame. 

The third of the five noises of the plant comes to him from the 
wing building he walks toward. The first noise was the immense 
silence and height of the railroad shack, the second was the power 
hum. The fourth is in the heat treat lab and the fifth in the othe: 
wing building where he knows continually a giant is chasing a boy. 
The third sound strikes at him full as he hauls open the door. A low 
sound under the stars, it gains at once now and he is gone into it. 
Just inside he pauses to push the second key, and walks up a con- 
crete ramp to a mammoth open two-story, city-block- square room 
where nothing is clear, all the shapes covered. He knows they are 
forms for making guns, not used since the war, and that they are 
covered and the deafening blowers kept going over them because 
they may be used again. A form for making a gun is worse than a 
gun he thought. The first night he had turned off all the blowers, 
eighteen buttons he hunted for around the walls, brushing against 
the covered shapes in the near dark, hoping perhaps something 
would get warped if the temperatures were uneven a while. They 
were all back on the next night, it was last night, and a note on his 
desk, signed by the guard superintendent, told him to leave them 
on. Now he walks around the edge of the covered machines, track- 
ing his fingers, occasionally pinching them, along the metal rollers 
of the conveyor. He stops at an engine for a drink, popping a 
no-doz pill into his mouth, though he knows they don’t work any- 
more. Takes one each round, but usually further along so he won't 
sleep too much when he gets back to the shack. The water here is 
warm and he remembers it has not been used for weeks or months 
or perhaps since the end of the war. 
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Weary he climbs unpainted, cement stairs, turns left and 
pushes another key. It is in the men’s room. When he has moved 
the clock on the key, he forcefully puts it down, because it is caught 
or stuck in its box erect. All the machines in here are useless and 
their bowls are covered with dusty brown paper and the urine is 
years old. He walks back across the stairwell toward the women’s 
restroom. In there is the only couch in the whole plant, except for 
the beds in the first aid quarters. Irons has told him he slept there 
on day duty Sundays. Thinks perhaps he could catch a wink there 
now. The lights do not go on when he flicks the switch. It is very 
dark, there is no window, and he shines his flash. He sees the bulb 
is missing from the ceiling, perhaps changed to a room that is used. 
Light strikes the couch, a kind of daybed. He looks around fon 
someplace to set the flash and he upends it in an old deodorant con- 
tainer hanging from the wall and lies down. There are many tiny 
holes in the wall container and the light is dim and fragmenis 
eerily. He turns on his stomach and sees that the couch smells of 
dust. It is hot in there and he takes off his jacket. His eyes are 
heavy. The Nash in the lot shapes in his mind. He has no car but 
wants so much to sleep. He turns on his side. Turns on his back. 
He feels afraid of something. Thinks perhaps it is the incessant 
noise of the blowers and gets up and closes the door and lies back 
down. It is immediately stifling. He takes off his shirt and opens 
his belt and lies still for a minute again. It is dusty and hot. He 
takes off his clothes except his shoes and socks and is naked against 
the plastic of the couch. Thinks of those who have lain there before 
and he feels weak, his heart racing, running or trying to catch. He 
touches himself briefly, tries to be reassured. Begins to tremble 
gently, his body humming low as the muffled noise of the fans. He 
looks at himself in the shattered light playing along his limbs and 
sees that parts of him are uncertain. in shadow. He identifies him- 
self more strongly now, angrily, sweating, insisting. until his heart 
stops banging and swaying against his thin ribs and he feels more 
easy. 

And immediately he begins to fall asleep and into a dream: 
He stands on a platform by the power generator. It has great, erect 
switches on it that need to be put down; some of them are double, 


some triple, with cross bars joining. There is a great humming in 
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his dream. Many dials with trembling arrows in them, one large 
one in the great, square center panel. There are four huge wheels 
with levers to be pulled along them. Now, again, they are the 
wheels of a car. He walks to the end of the platform and sees there 
is a man asleep in the car. The man is old and sleeps calmly in a 
mottled light from a ceiling fixture. It is his father’s face. He calls 
to him to help, to show him what to do with the generator switches. 
How to run it. His father sleeps on and he tries to move from the 
platform holding out his hand to open the car door, but cannot 
move and then he sees, shocked, that the grey-haired man Is now 
an elderly woman whom he doesn’t recognize, small metal clips in 
her ears. He turns back to the generator, shaking out of control 
and forces a great switch down in the center panel. Blue flame 
breaks from the generator, playing over all the switches like a 
grotesque hand on the keys of a mammoth instrument, soundlessly. 
The fire chars the bars that connect them. The dials smash and 
the whole center panel bursts. His fingers begin to burn with blue 
light. His hair flames. His clothes flame blue and fall in smoking 
shreds from him. He stares at his hand from which the fingers are 
burning away each in its own blue flame and he stares at his burn- 
ing belly, which now tapers from him flat. His skin shreds, steam- 
ing, the muscles of his legs cook and curl and his bones break with 
the blue heat. He wakes screaming and sits up on the couch a few 
minutes holding his skull in his hands, weaving. 

He dresses and leaves the room forgetting his flashlight glow- 
ing in its fixture until he is nearly down the ramp into the tunnel to 
the central building, and goes back for it. 

I] 

The tunnel is cement, square, with square pillars and a few 
bulbs scattered through its length of about a block. He seems to be 
walking slower. Seems to be listening to his own feet as they sound. 
Goes faster by black alcoves with signs over them: “Obsolete. Do 
not inventory.” All of the parts in them are useless even for the 
counting. Some are packaged neatly. squarely, in yellow wood. 

Halfway down the tunnel he pushes himself against anothe: 
key. The fourth of nine. His mind goes to the fifth which is above 


in the heat treat lab, to the sixth in the great drillpress room. the 


seventh by the paint shed in the far wing, the eighth by the nurse’s 
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office at the front door. The ninth, home plate, the guard house. 
Toward the end of the tunnel the walls and the floor are wet from 
a cause he hasn’t been able to find, and the noise of his steps alters 
as he crosses the boards laid across the brown water pools, white 
at their drying edges. He sways on the boards, nearly asleep in the 
tunnel, now turns up the steps past a sink with gray soap in a cup 
and on either side of it several anoynmous hanging shapes of 
stained overalls, and comes up from the moist, filthy tunnel to the 
heat treat rooms where the furnaces run all night and the lights are 
all left on. It is the only place in the plant where there are people 
on his earlier round, stowing with gloves the glowing pieces or 
dragging them out of the stoves with long forks or tongs, 
being busy about the cocks of water and oil at the furnaces, joking 
and sipping coffee as they rest on the bench. Now the only sound 
is the fourth great one, the noise of the fire in the furnaces. He 
eyes the corners at the tops of the stoves to be sure the oil drips. 
Looks at the two-foot dials where the hands have to be in place or 
he must call the superintendent. Walks hurriedly out on the load- 
ing platform in the coolness, seeing with longing the lights of a 
neighboring plant and a light on in a far house, and flashes his own 
light in the power meter there to read it. He returns and peers into 
the burning furnace interiors, which are shapeless in the heat, but 
contain now only color and burnt air, which curls blue at the edges 
of the red and forms ghosts stretched out on the glowing grills. 
Walks by a vat of oil where he has seen earlier the red hot parts 
plunged in to cool them. He turns and moves against a key. And 


sits for a moment on the bench where he has seen the men laughing 


with their coffee, and begins to drowse and dream of cars, wakes 
anxious and gets to his feet again; walks on into the long dark 
rooms of drill presses. He hears from the far wing, louder as he 
moves, the fifth great sound of his plant round, the noise of the air 
compressor which is in two cycles, one heavy, slow, a strong 
rhythm, with an occasional explosive noise, a grunt or shout, the 
cycle of the giant, and another very rapid and light, with a kind of 
whispering quality as of tall grass on bare legs, the cycle of the boy 
running. Sometimes it seems to him the boy is running toward not 
from the giant, the lighter sound preceding the heavy. He feels the 
energy of the boy as from a distance, and with a certain compas- 
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sion, and always it is there even during the other cycle. He him- 
self is very drowsy and knows he would be easily caught and that 
he could not catch. His legs are tired from the round now too and 
his shins ache. He pushes a key. The two cycles are very loud as 


he enters the last wing where the machines are assembled and sees 


the unfinished tractors with no wheels, like great mutilated bugs 
brightly painted green and red and the grills yellow, arrayed for 
a futile war. The yellow fronts are narrow, marked with gill-like 
lines, the headlights like the disproportioned eyes of embryos, the 
whole melancholy and undone. He passes the air compressor in a 
blur of racket of boys and giants. Ahead, unpainted tops of the 
tractor cowling with round openings for exhaust and fuel or for 
something of the kind, are piled up against the wall like heroic 
shields with great holes in them, rust colored, or like wounded 
torsos with perfectly formed gaps as for several monstrous limbs 
which are broken out or waiting to be screwed in. He pushes 
against the seventh key by a metal paint shed, open at one end with 
a track for transporting machines into it. 

Now he hears a gurgling sound as of a baby, coming from the 
enclosure, and he steps across a rail, tripping a bit, and stands in 
the shed. He feels like an unfinished bug. He faces the closed end 
and turns on his flash. At once the whole thing is a terrible, over- 
whelming, painted yellow. He reels back from his own light, 
catches himself, looks about for the bubbling. A gun at the corner 
of the shed by his feet leaks yellow paint from a ruptured hose; 
it oozes like the blood of insects, like urine old and thick and clot- 
ting as the blood of men. Watching, listening, the smell suddenly 
makes him ill and oddly he thinks of the danger fresh paint brings 
to pregnant women. It seems right he should head for the next to 
the last key by the first aid room at the front door, the nurse’s 
office. He passes the plant offices, trying the doors to be sure they 
are locked. Stops and buys a bar of candy from a food machine 
and drops the wrapper between it and the wall where he moves 
weakly on one more key. It does not click and he tries again with 
more effort, until he feels it. | 

Sits on a bench by the first aid offices munching the bar, fight- 
ing his eyes, thinking only cops and whores have a chance to grow 
so tired. Four days earlier he sat here before his examination. In- 
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side the doctor had told him to take off all his clothes and he’d 
taken them off except for his shoes and socks, and laid them on a 
bench like this inside and had sat there a minute smelling his own 
sweat, the wood hard against his skinny buttocks. The doctor had 
called him then and looking at his feet, had shaken his head and 
said he couldn’t figure out why people didn’t understand what was 
meant by “all your clothes.” The doctor had told him at the end of 
the exam that he would not qualify for regular work either on the 
machines in the plant or as guard, but that he could be ok’d for 
summer employment; had not told him what was wrong. The nurse 
had been very kind. His mind goes to her as he struggles to keep 
awake, sitting on the bench, too tired to get up yet. The nurse’s 
name was Murphy. She was gray-haired and wore a flower, a daisy, 
held in place at her breast with a metal brooch. She kept smiling 
and talking so that he had to say little. The doctor had not arrived. 
She had called him by his first name and had taken him by the arm 
into the different rooms for preliminary tests, even helping him out 
a bit with the eye business, and had sat him in a white metal chair 
with artificially placed and adjustable arms and back for the blood 
test. He hadn’t expected this one. He didn’t like having something 
taken out of him and he was not prepared. She was very gentle and 
didn’t hurt him as she pushed her glass key into him and opened 
up his arm. But he had begun to faint and he told her, his voice 
growing distant, that he didn’t know what was the matter but he 
felt sick and was sorry to behave this way. He could feel his vocal 
cords move on the last few words but could not hear them for the 
roaring, as of blowers, in his head, and he was moving way out 
away from her as she touched him and worked on him, dropping 
the back of the chair, putting a cold cloth like a washrag to his 
face. His eyes had found the colors of the room fading until only 
red and white remained, a double outline at the edges of the tables 
and cabinets, then these separated slowly like two negatives or pat- 
terns that only make sense when imposed together, and the objects 
were lost to him. He was asleep awhile in the machine and came 
back to find her beating him about the wrists, sweat flowing cold 
against his limbs. She got him to his feet and half hugging him, 
talking tenderly to him, encouraging, had walked him to one of the 
beds and put him in, taking off his shoes, loosening his shirt and 
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belt and heaping blankets over him, and he slept. 

Now he sleeps again on the bench outside the office and 
dreams he’s on the bench inside, holding his arm in the air bent to 
hold the cotton in place where the vein was punched. The doctor 
tells him to take off all his clothes except his shoes and lie on the 
table, which has a plastic cover and smells dusty. He strips before 
him, using only one hand painfully, the fingers of that hand aching 
as from burns and the pain makes him weak so that he moves to 
the table half-fainting, swaying, thin, one hand cocked above him 
in a grotesque dance. The doctor stares at him on the table, shaking 
his head, a metal shield on his cap flashing like the light on the 
front of a train. Suddenly the doctor takes a small paint gun out of 
the white jacket pocket and begins to spray his naked body with 
yellow paint which is sticky and cold, and he wakes up, still sitting 
hut hunched forward, the leather timeclock hanging between his 
thighs. 

He gets up and walks from the building, his feet crunching 
in the gravel drive toward the guard hut, the prodigal returned, 
impoverished, to his small home without people. He pushes the 
ninth key and feels it click in his gut and in his brain, and he puts 
his head on his arms and falling asleep immediately begins to 
dream of starting another round, as he will in twenty minutes, an- 


other dance of hours, another cycle of bad dreams, walking wear- 


ily toward the machine that holds the sleeping or dead man or giant 


or boy. 





THE PHOENIX 


By Ronald Perry 


From his sad nest of bonfires 
Looks blindly out, while all our instruments 
Record his marriage, plunging their live wires 
Deeper than scandals to convince 
Us he’s the origin of fires. 
Designed for eloquence, 


His heart, long since convicted of 
Volcanoes, protests its innocence again, 
And Everest crumbles. Where he tries to prove 
He’s harmless, earthquakes begin. 
The whole air burns when he’s in love. 
The mountain’s heart’s a ruin. 


For love, he tries his glowing wings, 
And speaks a grief to shock the seismograph 
Awake. Then, from his source in lava springs, 
Sails out to write his epitaph, 
Makes peace by obscure riotings, 
Does murder by his laugh. 


His gait is clockwork, printing fire 
And fusing rock (in which live fossils writhe) 
Under his delicate step, until desire 
Snaps his head up like a scythe, 
And all our proud engines misfire. 
In love he’s long, and lithe 


As flames, never more beautiful 
Than now, when on his incandescent nest 
He hatches all the world from its stone shell, 





And then slips under Everest 
To sleep a thousand years—until 
His myth is manifest. 


SONG AT SUMMER’S END 


Touch me, my love, in the dark and know 
(Though what we know is better left unsaid) 
These voices from a stone that come and go. 


It is not meet that, loving, we should show 
Ought of what we got by heart and head. 
So touch me, love, in the dark and know 


Stars, stones,—their music only. Although 
The moon has dropped and all the birds have fled, 
These voices from a stone still come and go. 


Perhaps we fashion better than we know, 
Where, in these silences, the sky’s our bed. 
Touch me. my love, and the dark will glow 


With rivers of stars whose constellations flow 
In giant landscapes drowsy with the dead. 


Their voices from a stone will come and go, 


And tell us nothing of that world below, 

But of another, wilder world instead. 

Touch me, my love, in the dark and know 
These voices from a stone that come and go. 





TESTAMENT 


To whom it may concern 
(Whom I may have loved) 
Once upon a death 

And after that death be proved 


I pray you take these books 
And give them to a fool 

Nor get in return 

Any that can be loved 

Like these, like I was loved 
Once before a death 

For none that death has moved 
Nor any but a fool 

Ought can but burn and be 
Burned, as these books burn 


That I did once but love well 
All these who ride asleep 
And sad on my white wall 
The Lady in twelve tones 
Of gold and brown give 
(Because she is all light 
Deep down to her bones) 
Back to herself and tell 

Her she is all light 

Because she is loved well 


And such as now are left 

Of letters do you return 

(After this silence) 

Upon your own sweet death 

To those whom once they loved 
And lost in the deft 

Night, under the sides 





Of stones, as your, as my own 
Words turn back to stone 
After this, in the stone ground 


That I did but love too well 
Him, whoever, all 

Who made the shadows dance 
Of themselves, his hands 
Shall have their silence 

As before, in return 

For every wild bird’s wing 
The eye still leaps to, skin 

Is tuned to, mind turns into 


Musie, last of all 


As once after a death 

I pray this last request 
Who’ve nothing more to leave 
But leave it with the rest 


PAVANE IN THE FORM OF AN ELEGY 


How can I make an elegy 


for her when she is not dead 
until tomorrow in the nursery- 
rhyme she cowered and read 
as a child in a blue window? 
How can I speak for the dead 
who walk through the low 
gardens on crutches, weaving 
in her crooked dreams like snow 
falling, like leaves, grieving 
heside themselves at the death 
she did them to, believing 

the world was something less 
than a vision in her cramp? 
How can I write her death 





into the wind, when the hump- 
backed cripple knows his fix 
and tramples her under his stump? 


Her eyes are clawed by a fox- 
eyed prince; her heart 

is ripped by a gardener’s picks; 
the roses twist and start 

at her step; a witch’s oven 
blooms at her heart. 


Because the child was driven 
to dark in a twitching fright, 
she locks herself in a prison 
of birds, shutters the light 

with an intricate window 

that slices the terrible night 
into stars, insects, snow— 
creatures whirling under 

the street. She will grow 
down to a knowledge of wonder, 
deeper than she is buried, 

as the moon rides under 

the street. She will be married 
to her fox-eyed prince, 

truer than she is buried, 

in the ghost of a dance. 


Her eyes will find the shape 
of a leaf; her hands 

will tug at the roots that snap; 
under the house, the surgery 
of stems will cut her shape. 





POINT CHARLES 


Hi lo- lo, 

the spoonbill 

whose wings are yellow: 
bluegum is sorrow, 

and the plums 

are the color of smoke. 


The plums hang high, 
and children spew 
like turtle eggs 


on the sand, to my hand 


the foistering 
of their shellback, 
humped color. 


And the cypress-stand, 
where the spoonbill feeds 
on the wrinkled, 
astonished heart: 

hi lo- lo, 


bluegum is sorrow. 





YOU RICH LIKE A MEMORY 


By Harold Schimmel 


Rare mood we moved in night-before-last. 

You, phoning 

coming to me like a drugged 

puss (mole on your jaw, infinitely 

furry) sheer hose under green toreador 

pants “to keep you warm.” 

“I’ve a feeling I’m very fertile,” you said. 

We agreed, pulling kisses from each other under 

George’s giant mountain landscape — 
yellow fields slipping down to 

Spiazzi 

snow on Monte Baldo hidden behind slate- 

blue (like the moon). 


Real and sustained dialectic between us. 
Your eyes city, mine 
wooded-country, your hair long 
held at the top with a blue 
rubber-band. It snapped for us in the em- 
pathy, our faces fixed at the mouth 
our bellies arched 
like silver radiator coils 
your thighs opening silently 

a plane putting out its landing gear 
in cloud... 
Later, under the crystal chandelier, my father 
served us salmon (sweet and sour). 
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THE MOON 


By T. Henry Smith 


I gave my love, in place of pearl, 

a pearl-bush, heaped 

with white racemes 

of flowers, to be kept 

beside her as she slept, 

while nightly the moon grew slimmer, the virgin girl. 


I gave my love, in place of pearl, 

a pearl-moth, pale 

upon a silver pin, 

in wooden frame so small, 

to hang upon her bedroom wall, 

while nightly the moon grew slimmer, the virgin girl. 


I gave my love, in place of pearl, 

three Indian snails 

whose spiral shells 

were lined 

with pearl in gleaming cells. 

Nightly the moon grew slimmer, the virgin girl. 


I gave my love, in place of pearl, 

a pearl-hen, speckled white, 

with tiny feet. 

I gave my love a pearl-ring, round 

and sweetly bound 

with gold 

to make her sleep more sound, 

while nightly the moon grew slimmer, the virgin girl. 


And in return, my loving girl, 
the pearl-white rose 
gave me, which grows 





beneath the evergreen 
on thorny boughs, 
to make the moon grow great, again, as pearl. 


A CAROL 


While children, plump and white and nimble, 
hand in hand, parade their simple 

circles on the green, and scramble, 

sunlight sings in every dimple. 


The fiddler, brown in leather pants, 
excites the children to their dance; 
the buttons on his coat, immense, 
are green as forests, gay as France. 
While children, plump and white and nimble, 
arm in arm, parade their simple 
circles on the green, and gambol, 
sunlight sings in every dimple. 


Bow-legged fiddler merrily warms 
the children to their leaping swarms, 
informs their wreathing: 
how busily he bows his arms, 
and bows his waist as he performs 
upon their breathing. 
While children, plump and white and nimble, 
arm in arm, parade their simple 
circles on the green, and gambol, 
sunlight sings in every dimple. 


Pearl-eyed, the fiddler, bending alone, 
turns on the children the yellow-white stone 
from his eyelid glowing: 
no paler glow the sky has shown; 
it seems as if, upon the moon, 
white snow were snowing. 
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While children, plump and white and nimble, 
hand in hand, parade their simple 

circles on the green, and scramble, 

sunlight sings in every dimple. 


WHO FIRST 


By Paul Kendall 


Who first trod upon the waters? 

Not god not man the wind 

And 

The immense wind sped over rain-pitted oceans, 
Much like the oceans you see now. 

And the sun and moon pulled and sighed, 

As the sun and moon do today. 

And out of the sea, rather more on purpose than not, 
If you count accident purpose as we do at present, 
Tumbled an oyster, the image of modern bivalves. 
And out of the oyster slid a girl named Vinnie, 
Oh yes. the sort of girl you undoubtedly know. 
She shouted to the wind and asked for man: 
Granted, more or less. 

She shouted to man to shout to the wind for a god: 
One signed. 

Then she shouted to the god for knowledge, viz, 
How to cook an oyster. 

The god refrained. 

So they ate it raw and used the shell 

For a cradle. 





ACROSS THE BACK FENCE 


By Sheridan Baker 


The snow floats as wonderfully as 
The snow ina child’s ball of glass, 
Nothing at all is out of place: 
Trees in India ink, each wire 
Drawn ina long white tube of fur. 


A white pyramid frosts a brown 
Garage, a rusty drum smokes on, 
Children skate on a flooded lawn 

As bright as Breughel. The cold will 
Is warm, drifting, perfectly still. 


Absolute silence—except for 

The dull hum in the inner ear, 

As if, under a hemisphere 

Of bone, gaunt poles among splayed trees 
Strung wires nothing on earth could freeze. 


The window barred with thin white wood. 
The placid glass, the lively yard 

In still life—like the mind of God, 

Like love, as the flakes lift and pass, 
Perfected in a ball of glass. 





JENNY 


By Peter Davison 


Jenny takes water seriously, 

Sifts its ebb and scatters its rush, 
Explores the grotto’s twilight hush 
Beneath the silence of the sea. 
Jenny takes water seriously. 


Jenny hovers on whistling air 

In westerlies that laugh aloud. 
Balancing upon a cloud, 

Or wringing sunlight from her hair, 
Jenny hovers on whistling air. 


Jenny listens while the earth 

Shifts its mountains, nurses grain. 
Groping with roots beneath the rain, 
Sleeplessly alert for birth, 

Jenny listens to the earth. 


The flickering fire in Jenny’s blood 
Every morning brighter burns 

With flames like crisp uncurling ferns. 
Let desire’s midsummer flood 


Free the fire in Jenny’s blood. 





LATE SUMMER LOVE SONG 


The evening’s first cricket 
Shrank from your passage 
As your feet whispered 


Past where he pastured. 


Homeward-bound birds hushed 
Their madrigal contest. 

Leaves left off August 

And glowed at their brightest. 


Now the sun steals 

A last look through the orchard 
As you lie low, 

Fragrant in meadow. 


Hear my blood welcome you, 
Giddy with gratitude 

For what shall pass 

In the intricate grass. 





NOTES, REVIEWS, AND SPECULATIONS 


Eight years of an Eisenhower-Republican administration of the gov- 
ernment of our country have come to an end, and we are now embarking 
on a period that will bear a different label even though it may reveal few 
new directions in governmental process. Since government and our cultural 
life are not closely connected together and do not operate on the same 
cycles, there is no reason to believe that a change of parties administering 
the political affairs of the nation will have any effect at all upon the direc- 
tions taken by our poets, short story writers and novelists, or upon the pub- 
lishing houses or magazines that present their work to us. It may be that a 
Democratic administration, reflecting less the attitudes of small town busi- 
nessmen—not so much conservative as complacent with provincial mores, 
not so much inimical to the life of the spirit as unwilling to let the life of 
the spirit exist beyond the range of native certainties, not so much entirely 
materialistic as failing to separate idealism from nice, pleasant materialis- 
tic surroundings—will hamper less with Post Office edicts and custom house 
raids the comings and goings of the products of the literates of the coun- 
try, products that have regularly been made out to be corrupting, subver- 
sive, or nihilistic in their confrontation with the closed moralities of what 
we have perhaps identified too narrowly with small town culture, standard- 
ized and magnified to leviathan size by industrialization and the rise of 
mass culture. Was it entirely accidental that the ban on Ulysses was lifted 
shortly after FDR came to power? Has it been an accident that in the past 
eight years we have been persuaded repeatedly to put our trust in the mass 
media, to assume that the literary works which should command our atten- 
tion will be those that appear at least on the bottom of best seller lists and 
that acquiesce in the process of standardization, slick cultural oneness? 

Quite evidently, Epoch is a small magazine, a “little” magazine. To 
keep on publishing a “little” magazine year after year requires a certain 
state of mind, certain interests that seem to make the activity seem worth- 
while, and some of these interests may even have political connections even 
though they have no immediate political force. In the background is always 
the question of what kind of society we would like to live in and this is a 
question that has political consequences. The temper of government depends 
upon states of mind, and the acts of government in turn influence the states 
of mind, for a society is a group of men holding hands and whispering en- 
couragements or incertitudes to one another. Government organizes the 
whispering. 

So it is pertinent to ask what we are going to whisper now. 

If it were true that small magazines merely aspire to be big ones, or 
merely print the second or third rate material after big magazines have 
printed the first rate stuff, there would be no discrepancy between big mag- 
azines and little ones except success and failure. And to the extent that there 
is great overlapping in aims between the two kinds (so that to a man from 
Mars no difference except size would be apparent), the discrepancy is just 
that, and the corporate spirit of the little magazine wills to be a success or 
failure on standard terms. The issue, however, concerns those areas that 
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do not overlap. How big are they, and does any importance attach to stress- 
ing the fraction of difference? 

What is at stake is simply the well-being of the individual man, experi- 
encing, feeling, thinking. and creating a sculptured monument to the sum 
of it, letting the individual differences count and acting as if they ought to 
count. Not all writers are willing to live in a literary climate that in one 
way or another subordinates the art product to externals—to advertising, 
to myths of what the mass is, to doctrines of political expediency. Some 
writers still crave conditions of work that will let them have respect for 
their own talents and their own interpretations of experience. If there is 
any hope for the literary arts in the administration of John F. Kennedy, it 
presents itself in a paradoxical situation; for hearsay tells us that individual- 
ism is the battle-cry of conservatives, who are Republicans, and Democrats 
believe in the drowning of individuals in the welfare state. What the domi- 
nant tone of our culture has been in the past eight years is clear enough: 
for the artist it has not been a song of praise for individual differences. 
Plainly economic individualism is not the same as cultural individualism, 
and as writers we can be open and honest with ourselves only when we are 
trying to do a good job of writing, not when we are trying to corner the 
market. But this idea is a cliché; we have known it all along.—B.H. 


Stanley Burnshaw (Editor), The Poem Itself. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1960. 

Randall Jarrell, The Woman at the Washington Zoo. Atheneum, 
1960. 

Josephine Miles, Poems 1930-1960. Indiana University Press, 
1960. 

Howard Nemerov, New and Selected Poems. University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. 


The gains and losses of insularity have long been a major concern of 
American criticism. Whether dealing with poets or novelists, a critic must 
come to terms first of all with the writer’s lifelong itinerary—whether it be 
a vertical trip deep down through the bedrock and caliche clay of his very 
birthplace or a horizontal trip, perhaps meandering and erratic, involving 
flirtations with other literatures. Most critics would agree that though a 
case can be made for the benefits of insularity for a novelist (though a ten- 
uous case indeed; most writers cited in such an argument turn out, on 
second glance, not to be such homebodies after all), most of our poets have 
suffered from an arthritic isolationism. They could have cured some of 
their ills by acquaintance with other climates. 

And yet what can a poet do, growing up in a land when hardly a dec- 
ade has gone by without the very study of one language or another being 
officially designated a criminal offense? Lacking a steamship ticket, he 
can wrestle with native materials and turn out “an interesting failure.” 
Unless he has the genius of a Josephine Miles who must share. along with 
William Carlos Williams and a few others, credit for raising the materials 
of the American scene—American speech, jazz, billboards, comics and 
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those dark river streets—into the highest form of poetry. What is remark- 
able in Miss Miles’s case is that she succeeds in clearing her vision of schol- 
arship and an internationalist’s sophistication and manages to see the world 
with the purity and simplicity of a schoolmarm who’s never been out of the 
next county. Even when confessing her scholarship (“Bad quartos were my 
first love.” ) she remains matter of fact. Her skill is in rendering the quo- 
tidian stillness of an American street. There is no exoticism, even in her 
treatment of “Bombay” and “Tehachapi South.” She is at home rendering 
the matter-of-factness of the moon rising over the lumber yard; but the 
rendering is pure, strikes life’s tonic note of recognition. Her work is at 
once primitive and sophisticated, like that of Chekhov and Dr. Williams. 

But Josephine Miles was never an Angry Young Man. And if the 
Angry Young Men in Britain think they have troubles with their Little 
Latin, they should talk to the poor blokes from Idaho with precious little 
French. But why paint the picture? We’re all familiar with it, along with 
our literacy (or rather illiteracy) statistics, and we have been told that the 
paperback book revolution will change all that. And now there’s a new 
and equally salubrious movement afloat to give new hope to the provinces— 
the effort to make available the texts of other languages to those who admit 
they wouldn’t dare try two syllables of French. Claims are that with this 
new technique the insularity of American poetry is being slowly broken; 
Admiral Perry has sailed into the harbor and old ways are giving way to 
new. 

Stanley Burnshaw’s book provides texts with commentaries providing 
not only a translation, but discussions which point out many of the subtle- 
ties and ambiguities that might have to be sacrificed by a translator’s deci- 
sions. Individual images can be discussed leisurely; their histories or per- 
sonal connotations can be pointed out. By this method an English reader 
can come to a rich appreciation of a foreign poem. An American who has 
long been deprived of such public properties as Giuseppe Ungaretti’s “Mat- 
tina” (“M’illumino/d’immenso) can start there and work through Leo- 
pardi, Rilke and Verlaine. He will at each step illuminate himself with the 
immense, or at least flood himself with the new possibilities of language he 
will see in some of these poets. What is particularly good about this book 
is its range—from conservative to avant garde, from traditionalist to surre- 
alist. The Beatniks are fooling around with poor translations of Lorca 
(though the excellent new Penguin edition may save some of them); but 
they have yet to begin to learn from poets like César Vallejo and Antonio 
Machado, who manage imagery in ways no English poets have attempted. 
The Poem Itself is an excellent introduction to such poets as Vallejo and 
Machado (and it is exciting to know that The Sixties will soon introduce 
a bilingual series devoted to such poets.) Burnshaw has had the benefit of 
collaboration with two American poets who have assimilated a considerable 
linguistic scholarship into their own work—John Nims and Dudley Fitts— 
and the general placidity of the other editor’s commentaries (Henri Peyre) 
merely suggests what the reader might already have suspected: that the poet, 
who has come by his craft more painfully, if not more laboriously, than the 
scholar, might have a slight edge in pointing out how and why a poem 
means. 
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Randall Jarrell is another poet who has long been demonstrating that 
intelligence is no liability for a poet: both his translations of German 
poetry (he began rescuing us from C. F. MacIntyre a long time ago) and 
the influence on his own work wrought by German poetry have made him 
a principal interpreter of the ethos of German literature, even its unpleas- 
anter features, particularly of its tradition of fables. He has concentrated 
on their terror, on the theme of annihilation implicit in the Marchen. In 
his new book Jarrell demonstrates an advance in his own work that marks 
an achievement of complete command over earlier difficulties, difficulties 
that I have elsewhere suggested arose from an almost impossible ambition 
to describe states of feeling that are beyond words. It is unfortunate that 
many men of good will (Donald Hall, for example, who had his say in a 
recent New Republic essay) still fail to see what Jarrell is up to. Of course 
it is good to have a strong operative tradition of opposite camps; we need 
two-party poetry as well as two-party politics. (I’m really just expressing 
the insane and futile wish that all the poets I like would like each other.) 
Jarrell includes more excellent translations of Rilke in this volume. Of his 
own new poems, my favorite is “In Those Days” which Hall singled out 
for scorn. I will cite the same last lines here with praise, hoping that our 
readers will read the entire poem and send their reactions to George Gallup 
(or at least to me or Donald Hall) : 

How poor and miserable we were, 
How seldom together! 

And yet after so long one thinks: 
In those days everything was better. 

Howard Nemerov’s work, too, demonstrates the move away from insu- 
larity. He writes, in poems like “Fables of the Moscow Subway” and 
“Runes,” with an awareness of every text Mr. Burnshaw might choose for 
his next ten anthologies. But there is a kind of disturbing smoothness even 
in Nemerov’s angrier poems; one feels that he writes on novocaine rather 
than on hashhish. And the terrors he decribes are not those of Jarrell— 
with annihilation threatening every instant of man’s short life, a universe 
of an indifference more malevolent than any mere evil wish. For Jarrell, 
truly, “the horror is that there is no horror.” And in that sense Nemerov 
might agree with him; but in Nemerov’s world there is no room for gas 
furnaces and delousing chambers. Nemerov’s world is that, it is true, of an 
equivalent terror, but the terror he finds is in a world of “The Icehouse 
in Summer” and “The City Dump.” Annihilation is not to be dreaded as it 
is by Jarrell’s characters; it has already descended. Nemerov’s characters 
know, as they mow the lawn, as they put up the storm windows, as they ap- 
ply for sabbaticals, that they have already been annihilated. Fulbrighted and 
booked on the next Holland-American, any guts they ever had have long 
since been buried; and it is this tragedy they so facilely lament. 


—David Ray 





George P. Elliott, Among the Dangs. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961. 


To read ten of George Elliott’s stories over the course of a few days 
is a shaking experience. One feels as though one has somehow been tested 
and found wanting—that Mr. Elliott has seen you, his reader, with the 
same clarity and completeness that he has seen his characters. that he is 
aware your responses to his stories will define you as much as the stories, 
and that he has nevertheless trusted you to be clear-sighted, wise. and above 
all, good enough to understand them properly. 

This is not to say that Mr. Elliott is deliberately playing with the 
reader, or that his meanings are actually unclear or indecisive. The uneasi- 
ness comes about because the reader learns again and again while reading 
the stories that his responses actually have been inadequate: that he has 
admired a character too quickly or sneered at one too easily, that his emo- 
tions or conceptions have been shallow. Again and again he watches with 
excitement and alarm as a character leaps or, more often, walks quietly 
out of a pigeon-hole in which he thought he had him comfortably tucked 
away. And he is particularly shaken because he is forced to recognize that 
these mistakes are due not so much to his stupidity as to his moral uncer- 
tainty, callousness, or ungenerousness. While reading these stories we never 
feel we have seen more than the author: we often feel, know, we have seen 
less. This is a sobering predicament, especially for those whose usual rela- 
tion to ironies is that of bystander. 

In still another respect, Mr. Elliott’s stories will, or should, unsettle 
most of his readers. To judge from the publications in which he has most 
frequently appeared—The Hudson Review, Western Review, Epoch, and 
other quarterlies and little magazines—the majority of his readers will be 
relatively intellectual, verbal, sophisticated, clever sorts of people, capable 
of elaborate self-analysis. They will be those who rely more heavily on the 
head than on the heart, who try to think their way to salvation, and who 
(witness this reviewer) are very much fascinated by their own responses. 
They will be people whose chief danger is not so much impulsiveness as 
paralyzing or self-defeating mental activity. Mr. Elliott is no primitivist 
and he does not admire stupidity, but more than anything else his stories 
seem to point out the exquisite ways in which thought and, above all, self- 
analysis can blind people to what they really want and need and to the 
needs of others. By such processes one character loses and keeps forever 
mute a marvelous lover; another loses her children; a third permits him- 
self to become a cannibal. None of these characters are monsters: none are 
incapable of love; and none need to be ugly or defeated if only they would 
stop talking to themselves and listen to what they really felt. With respect 
to one of these characters Mr. Elliott writes: 

With all her heart she wanted to say yes, here it is: he would have 
loved her then and forgiven her. But she had decided long ago that 
it would have been wrong for her to encourage him in his destructive 
passion for fast cars and motorcycles; she felt it to be her duty to try 
to restrain him from his desperate courses until he had matured a 
little and straightened out. She had told him all this before. more 
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than once, but he was clearly a man now, he would have his ten thous- 
and dollars soon. She could have given in without any great sense of 
shame. She probably would have given in had it not been for one 
thing: it would have been a method of bribing his love—more, of 
bribing her own conscience, of cheating her sense of failure, and that 
her pride would not let her do. So once again she allowed her duty 
to thwart her impulse. While her understanding of her duty was 

sound and good her impulse was sounder and better yet, for her im- 

pulse was usually to do something for someone and her duty was 

usually to abstain. 
At first glance this passage may seem to stress the inhibiting force of duty 
and conscience rather than of the mind but Mr. Elliott makes perfectly 
clear in story after story that these two guides are far more ready to do 
business with the head than with the heart. 

Let me repeat that Mr. Ellioti is by no means simple-minded. Although 
| am quite sure that a head-heart antithesis is at the center of his work, 
and although his choice is firm and clear, he is perfectly aware that it is no 
easy matter to follow the heart and that it, too, is a weak and highly fal- 
lible guide. It knows something about love but not very much, and is, at 
best, not very confident or brave. 


Mr. Elliott’s style has been praised as cool, impersonal, and detached, 
and his glance has usually been described as satiric or ironic. I do not 
think these are the right words, or if they are, they must be understood in a 
context which deprives them of many of their usual connotations. For one 
thing, his voice is frequently more compassionate and openly earnest than 
such descriptions suggest, and is often better described as quiet and re- 
strained than as impersonal or detached. He writes of one of his characters 
that “He prowled the city like a photographer, looking, and he saw as well 
as a good camera. Not as a good photographer, but as a good camera, for 
there were too many things which he was afraid of for him to be able, as 
a good photographer must, to love or pity or censure what he saw so very 
clearly. Mostly he saw curiosities and matter for jest.” Mr. Elliott is a 
good photographer: if he sometimes jests, it is for him a way of loving, 
pitying, or censuring what he sees so very clearly. But more than this is 
involved. There is a sort of detachment and distance and fastidiousness that 
grows out of contempt for others. There is also a manner which, at times, 
looks very much like this, but which derives from respect and which reflects 
not so much a sense of one’s own immunity as of the inviolability of others. 
Mr. Elliott’s detachment is of this second variety. On the face of it, it would 
seem impossible for this to be true, since Mr. Elliott probes deeply within 
his characters and does not hesitate to expose what he finds. Yet somehow 
he almost always manages to conduct the operation with courtesy and re- 
spect. When it is over, his characters—unlike so many in modern litera- 
ture who undergo similar operations and are left before us ugly, 
naked, and empty—his characters remain undamaged, and in some final 
sense, unviolated. Mr. Elliott always leaves them something. If nothing 
else, they always retain whatever it is that keeps men from sleeping. At the 
very end of one story he takes the liberty of exposing beneath the bed- 
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clothes a man and wife whose behavior and morality he already has dev- 
astatingly censured: 
“You must forgive me for behaving like that,” said Martha. “I’m 
sure he [her father-in-law] won’t.” 
“T forgive you.” 
“T forgive you, too. Well, Ill try to make it up to him.” 
Turning over, Bryan said, “Let’s go to sleep now.” 
“I’ve got to do the wash in the morning,” she said, and bottom to 
bottom they pretended to go to sleep. 
Such is Mr. Elliott’s tone and such is his vision that the couple remains 
curiously worthy and intact. And even if we do not know George Herbert’s 
“The Pulley.’ we are made to feel why God withheld from man the gift of 
rest: “that at least if goodness lead him not, yet weariness may toss him to 
my breast.”—Walter Slatoff 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
recognizes that your manuscript represents your time, labor and skill. 
Your book, your story or your teleplay will receive every consider- 
ation; if we think it is salable. we will submit it to the most appro- 
priate markets on a straight 10% commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words $ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts 5.00 
Three acts 7.50 
Stage Plays 10.00 
Books 15.00 
“We'll go all-out to help you sell your literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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NOTICE 


We aren't sure whether there is more good writing in 
America than there used to be or whether the U.S. mails are 
simply depositing more manuscripts upon our doorstep. At any 
rate, Epoch now finds it difficult to meet its responsibilities to 
the burgeoning talent in this country with the publication of 
only three issues a year. We would like to add a Summer issue 

possibly devoted to the work of a single writer—and to 


increase the number of pages in each issue. 


[f you would like to help Epoch, you can do so by a regular 
subscription or by a larger donation which we will gratefully 


acknowledge. 


I wish to help support Epoch by entering 


the following subscriptions: 
Regular subscription $3.00 
Patron’s subscription $10.00 


Benefactor’s subscription $50.00-$500.00 


Finely detailed pen and ink illustrations of great literary works suit- 
able for framing and display in home, classroom and _ library; 


11 X 17 inches. 


CANTERBURY TALES, 24. prints, depicting all Chaucer’s Canter- 


bury pilgrims; $3.50 the set. 


ARTHURIAN LEGENDS, 20 prints, depicting selected incidents 
from Malory’s Works; $4.00 the set. 


BEOWULF, 4. prints. depicting adventures of the Anglo-Saxon hero 
out of the immortal epic of early England: $1.80 the set. 


The price includes postage and packaging, and full refund is assured 
if you not be satisfied. 


YORKE STUDIO 


60 Kramer Street 


Hicksville, New York 
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